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Look on this little one ! she is my treasure ! 
She is my plover ! pretty beyond measure, 
And good, and meet for life ! ' " 

of the original 

" ' O Santo, aco 's ma pesqueirolo ! 
O Santo, aco 's ma denierolo ! 
Gemis Meste Eamoun en turtaut dins 1' ombroun 
Bme sa testo atremoulido. 
Santo, a-n-elo, qu'es poulido, 
Innocentouno, enfantoulido, 
La vido ie counven.' " 

We wish Miss Preston would try her practised hand on something of 
Jasmin. He well deserves it, as Mr. Longfellow has proved, and is 
quite as fresh to most readers as Mistral. 



5. — The Songs of the Russian People. By W. R. S. Ralston, M. A. 
London : Ellis and Green. 1872. 

The ways of thought and life of the Russian people have been so 
vividly drawn by Tourguenef and Pisemski, in their tales and love-sto- 
ries, that one who has once had his interest awakened by their de- 
scriptions welcomes with pleasure and curiosity any book promising still 
deeper insight into the interior life of this comparatively little known 
nation. The volume before us treats of their folk songs, mythology, 
demigods, and fairies, sorcery and witchcraft ; and though many of their 
quaint beliefs have yielded to the noonday light of Christianity and 
scepticism, there is still among the peasants a vigorous clinging to the 
old pagan ways of thought. It would be impossible, in the limits of a 
mere notice, to give more than a glance at each subject offered in this 
book, but those who are following up the streams of folk-lore and my- 
thology in earnest hope of discovering the head source, will find this 
tributary well repay their search. In the first part of the volume be- 
fore us we find a description of a prominent feature of Russian peasant 
life, i. e. the Khorovods, or spring festivals, which are celebrated with 
dance and song. Gayly dressed girls stroll through the village streets 
towards an open space in which the Khorovods are held, singing as they 
go: — 

" The beautiful maidens have come forth 

From within the gates, to wander out of doors. 

They have carried out with them a nightingale, 

And have set the nightingale upon the grass, 

On the grassy turf, on the blue flowers. 

The nightingale will break into song, 

And the beautiful maidens will begin to dance ; 

But the young wives will pour forth tears. 
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Play on, ye beautiful maidens, 

Wliile you are still at liberty in a father's home, 

While you still lead a life of ease in the home of a mother." 

Among the love-songs we find the plaintive cry of a maiden whose 
parents wish her to give up her lover and marry a stranger : — 

" Forth will I go 
To the meadows green. 
With outcry loud 
On Harm will I call. 
Come hither, come hither, 
Ye beasts of prey ! 
Here is luscious food, — 
Come tear me to shreds ! 
Only leave untouched 
My beating heart, 
And bear it away 
To the hands of my dear one. 
Ah ! there let him see 
How fondly I loved him." 

After the harvest is gathered mid the long evenings have set in, the 
young girls meet by turns in some cottage, where they spin and comb 
flax and wool ; by and by come supper and hungry sweethearts, and 
then, as in village 'society in New England, work gives place to dan- 
cing, singing, and games. Bound the dancers some of the women and 
girls form a circle and sing " dance-songs." The following specimen is 
one of many showing the strong undercurrent of sadness which charac- 
terizes the lives of these people even in their gay hours : — 

" Ah ! on the hill a pine-tree stands ! 
Ah ! dear Lord I a pine-tree stands ! 
Under the pine a soldier lies ! 
Ah ! dear Lord ! a soldier lies ! 
Over the soldier a black steed stands, 
With its right hoof tearing up the ground, 
Water it seeks for its soldier lord. 
' Water, my steed, thou wilt not find. 
From the ground the soldier will never rise. 
Gallop, my steed, by bank and brae. 
By bank and brae, gallop on to my home. 
There will come to greet thee a gray-haired dame. 
That gray-haired dame is ray mother dear. 
There will come to greet thee a lady fair, 
That lady fair is my youthful wife. 
To greet thee will little lordlings come. 
Those little lordlings my children are. 
They will join in caressing thee, my steed ; 
They will join in questioning thee, my steed. 
Say not, my steed, that I bleeding lie ; 
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But tell them I serve in mj- troop, dark steed, 
In my troop I serve, my step I gain.' 
His death gains the soldier beneath the pine, 
His death ! dear Lord ! beneath the pine." 

Turning from the songs to mythology, we find the Thunder-God, 
Perun, the most conspicuous deity. A curse still in use among the 
white Eussian peasants is, " May Parom show thee his teeth ! " that is 
to say, " May the lightning strike thee ! " The lightning is Perun's 
golden key. He unlocks the earth and lets loose the streams. Accord- 
ing to some of the Slavonic tales, he brings the " dead water " and the 
" living water." With the " dead water " the wounds of a corpse are 
healed. When the body is sprinkled with the " living water," it sits up 
saying, " How long I have been asleep ! " Domovoy is the chief rep- 
resentative of dead ancestors. He is supposed to live behind the stove, 
and in some parts of Eussia it is forbidden to break up the smoulder- 
ing fagots in a stove with a poker, lest one's ancestors " might fall 
through into hell." When a family moves to a new house, the ashes 
are raked out of the old stove and carried in a jar to the new home, 
and on its arrival it is greeted with the salutation, " Welcome, grand- 
father, to the new home ! " In some families, says our author, food is 
set aside for the Domovoy, who at night comes out from his hiding-place 
behind the stove and eats his lonely supper. In the Smolensk govern- 
ment he is held to be a cleanly spirit, and the peasants, after bathing, 
leave a bucket of water and a whisk for his bath. 

Persons who are interested in the comparative history of religions 
may find in this Eussian deity or demon a possible argument in favor 
of M. de Coulange's theory in regard to the origin of the Eoman wor- 
ship of Vesta, the domestic hearth, and the Penates : — 

" On pent penser que le foyer domestique n'a ^te k I'origine que le sym- 
bole du culte des morts, que sous cette pierre du foyer un ancStre reposait, 
que le feu y etait allume pour I'honorer, et que ce feu semblait entretenir la 
vie en lui ou representait son ame toujours vigilante." 

But the ancient deity of the hearth has been banished by Christianity 
behind the stove. 

In some of the mythic songs a divine being named Ovsen is thought 
to represent the sun ; he comes with the New- Year, bringing rich gifts. 
On New- Year's eve boys go from house to house singing : — 

" On what will he come ? 
On a dusljy swine. 
What will he chase ? 
A brisk little pig." 

We find strange details as to the old Slavonic funeral rites and cus- 
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toms. Money is always furnished to the corpse, sometimes laid as 
" coin-weights " on the closed eyes, sometimes merely thrown into the 
grave, for the ferryman of the spirit world exacts toll. Parings of hu- 
man nails aye added, that the spirit may climb the better in the new 
world. In some parts of Russia a feast is given after the funeral, and 
just before the hisel, or pudding, is served, the linen sheet in which the 
corpse has been laid is let down from the window of the room where 
the feast is held, the guests saying, " Now it is time for you to go 
home, and your feet must be tired ; the way is not a little one to travel. 
Here it is softer for you (along the linen). Now, in God's name, fare- 
well ! " Many strange and poetical spells are used for sickness and 
death, for crops, and hard-hearted maidens. One lover cries to the 
winds, " Waft, O winds, bring on the servant of God sorrow and dreari- 
ness, so that without me she may not be able to spend a day nor pass 
an hour ! " We find that the curse of toothache is as old as the hu- 
man race, and possibly the following invocation may have been as 
eflfective in allaying suffering as the dentistry of the present day, whose 
creed seems to be similia similibus, pain for pain : — 

" O thou young moon ! test the dead and the living : the teeth of one who 
is dead, do they ache ? Not at all ache the teeth of one dead, whose bones 

are tanned, whose teeth are mute Grant, O Lord, that the teeth of 

me, the servant of God, may become mute, may never ache ! " 

Mr. Ralston has contented himself with introducing these songs and 
myths to us, trusting their own force and originality to speak for them- 
selves. He makes no fine-spun theory on which to string his facts, 
which by and by might by their weight break the thread which was 
meant to hold them. He modestly disclaims all pretence at grappling 
with problems of mythology and history, referring those who wish fuller 
information on the subject to Mr. Morfill's forthcoming work on " The 
Slaves." We advise all who care for such matters to search Mr. Ral- 
ston's book for themselves, and they will find many good things therein 
which we have been forced to leave unquoted. 



